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Keystone is a student publication published by the Office 
of Student Activities, Central Piedmont Community Col- 
lege., P.O. Box 35009, Charlotte, NC 28235. 


All rights are returned to the writers and artists published 
| herein. No reproduction can be made from the magazine 
without permission from the originator of the work. 


Welcome to the premiere issue of Keystone, CPCC’s new 
| Creative Arts Magazine. My sincere thanks to every one 
| who submitted their work. I know it takes a generous 
_| amount of courage to send one’s oh-so personal creations 
| out into the world to be judged by others. The following 
pages present what our judges chose from among a good 
number of quality submissions as the best representatives of 
the ‘state-of-the-arts’ at CPCC. Yes, we could have used 
more submissions, particularly in the art and photography 
| categories, but that’s typical of a new publication. We bave 


__| every confidence that once this issue gets around, addition- 


al recognition will come our way in the form of more sub- 
missions next year. 

This issue of Keystone is about discovery. You will 
___| discover within these pages emotions and ideas beauti- 
__| fully expressed through a variety of artistic forms. From 
| the shape of a poem to the story within a photograph, each 
one of these works finds a fresh way to express emotions 
we all understand. The artists whose work appears bere will 
discover (or re-discover) the joy of publication and a feeling 
of satisfaction that is unlike any otber. 

We also discovered a great deal. The process of putting 
together a magazine such as this is long and difficult. It 
is also very satisfying. We started by choosing the name 
Keystone which refers to something which bolds other 
_ | things together, something upon which other things rest 

| for support. We arrived at what we bope you will agree is 
__| 4 magazine that provides the solid support our talented 
artists deserve and brings together students of all disciplines 
to discover the wealth of artistic talent we have at CPCC to 


Beverly Bertling Hemley 
Advisor for Student Publications 


S Pacosz is the North Carolina Arts Council Visiting Artist 


_ with a fourth to be published in the Fall of 1987, This Is 


Robin Cc, Hemley. seeeeee-.e... Fiction & Nonfiction 


- published stories and reviews in many magazines. 


Bee Chane Hee occas A 


Manuel Kennedy = i. 


_ SPECIAL THANKS TO: 


you. Through submissions and eoleemene with the maga- 
zine, anyone can belp improve the chances of its success. 
What we have attempted to do here is to bring you a samp- 
ling of the creative art talent on this campus. We hope that 
with our forthcoming issues we will receive a greater en- 
thusiasm about the submission of materials to be judged 
so that future issues will be even better mirrors of what’s 
going on in the arts at CPCC. Along with that, we feel, will 
come a heightened sense of anticipation with each new 
issue. If anyone bas ideas that they feel would improve 
future issues of Keystone, please let us hear from you. 


David B. Inman 
Editor 
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at CPCC. She has three books of poems currently in print, 


ee is an Assistant Professor of English at UNC-Char- 
jolts. His first collection of short stories, The Mouse Town, 
was recently published by Word Beat Sra Hemley has also 


_ Henderson is an Instructor of Art and Advertising Design at 
_CPCC. She served as the 1986-87 President of The Guild of 
Charlotte Artists which is one of the largest visual arts 
- organizations in Charlotte. 


wes eee ee se ooo  PNOLOgTADIEE 


ee is an Instructor of Photography at CPCC where| 
_ he has taught for 16 years. 


Our judges (listed above) for their generous commitmen 
of time and interest, Lisa V. Flanders, for her advice and | 
the cover art, Wayne Maikranz, Student Media Advisor at | 
UNC-Charlotte for information and help along the way 
Linda Carpenter of Hickory Printing for her patience and 
assistance throughout the whole affair, all faculty and staff 
who encouraged students to share their talents, and last, 
but never least, the Student Activites Department for 
making this publication possible. 
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THE MISSING FIELDS 


It was just another field. I remember when it used to be 
a field with grass and trees, wild flowers and birds, air and 
life. I see fewer fields when I walk to work. The fields dis- 
appear one by one. The bulldozers tear down the trees, ripping 
them from their homes, the machines torment and confuse birds 
and small animals who have birthed generation upon generation 
of family here in the fields. 

Hundreds of cars pass me, where there seldom was one. 

The fields diminish. The grass starts to disappear. Businesses 
and buildings swallow the fields, as their first and last meal. 
They are ravenously hungry, eating the fresh meat of the fields. 

I now walk on sidewalks, when before I walked on the grass 
through the fields. Lowering my head, mourning as a widow does 
when her husband dies. Counting the cracks in the sidewalk, I 
notice a crack curving its way until it stops abruptly by the 
edge of the road. At the end of the crack, something moves in 
the wind. A blade of grass growing through the opening in the 
sidewalk. Life! in this barren land. 

The blade of grass is crushed beneath the foot of an obese 
business man, eating a hotdog from a fast food restaurant. He 
does not realize what he has done. I ignore him, I wish I had 
not seen that. 

I search through my pictures. I find the fields still 
living in my mind. There they breathe and live, along with birds 
and small animals. The small animals who lived in the fields, 

I find dead in the road, crushed beneath the tires of hundreds 
of cars. 

I would never have sold those fields. I would never sell 
them from my heart. The fields died in the name of ‘‘Progress.”’ 


by Nisha Drinkard 


Gas Pump 


David Inman 
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THE WHOLE WORLD 


The whole world, 

: a june-bug on a string, 

ett th swings ‘round the barnyard. 

if j The big grey rock, a ship 
in the port of childhood. 

A fort from which to fight 

the onslaught of manhood. 

The green grass itch 

on naked young legs. 

Untitled A million tomatoes 

bleed from the vines. 

Sour-grass and sour 

apples swell 

in little brown bellies, 

rich in Grandma’s poverty. 

A hobbling past hoes 

in hot sun, in tall corn, 

in hot sun, in old blue 

overalls. Another past, 

or maybe future, sits 

stark and white in a cool 


Matthew F. Johnston 


TRUTH 


Only flowers have petals, only clouds have rain. 
Only winners have medals, only losers have pain. 
Only the living have feelings, only the dead have a grave. 


Only the fighters are willing, only beasts are brave. tin tub on a sun yellow 
Only men have beards, only clocks have an hour. Saturday morning, daring 
Only the crying have tears, only GOD has power. the stares from behind 


a summer full bush. 
Dizzy drunk on a honey- 
suckle scent, the air 
Queen E. Miller thick with crickets. 
Kudzu castles loom large 
and dark, sparkle at dusk 
from the sacred gems 
of lightening-bug glow. 
Bob-white, bob-white, bob- 
white beats the night heart. 
In the mind, slick memories 
slip through fingertips 
like tadpole eggs 
in a Mason jar, 
like teardrops. 


Steven Sherrill 


Dark Summer 
Nisha Drinkard 


SUMMER 


Sister to Spring 
And kin to Care, 
She sits in silence 
And tends to stare; 


Simmers in wrath, 
Heady and hot 

And sweats and swears 
For she’s been caught! 


Found skipping from school, 
She’s punished from play 
And must reconcile 

By working each day... 


While others relax, 
Visit and vacation, 
She’s confined to a course 


———— For a season’s duration. 


Awesome in anger, 
Glorious in gloom, 
She frets in a fury 


A SUMMER STORM Resigned to her room. 


Lynn Davis 
Sky dragons roaring 


Spitting firey flames of light 
The wet earth trembles. 


Lilli Richardson 


Mex0 forte 


D. A. Hurley 


“Mezzo forte. Mezzo forte. Look! It’s clearly marked in RED for your 
convenience!” 

“That was louder than I was playing.” 

“No! You have been playing in the same dead monotone for two pages 
now! Have you practiced at all since our last meeting?”’ 

“Yeah, I play all the time.” 

“Not play. Practice. Have you even opened this book once since last 
week? Truthfully.” 

The young man slumped forward over his guitar as though he had been 
shot. His long, punk spiked, dyed black hair didn’t fall forward. It had too 
much mousse in it for that. It stuck out so far and hard that it stabbed the 
music stand in front of him, threatening to send the music book to the floor. 
Pale shoulders jutted from the slashed Tee-shirt he wore, bony white knees 
poked through the frayed, tight black pants. Dirty black leather thongs, 
dozens of them, circled his forearm from wrist to elbow. A soiled pidgeon 
feather was stuck half-way through a hole in his ear. Jason Tubbs looked like 
a cadaver as he held his pose over the battered classical guitar. A mock hang- 
dog expression graced his face. 

After several moments of silence, Tubbs wagged his sharply pointed head. 
“Look man! All I wanna do is get the basics, and get outta here. Get it?”’ 

“Then do your assignments. This is not a crip course. You must learn 
something,” the music instructor hissed, pulling off his thick glasses. He got 
up and walked to a window on the other side of the small practice room. 
“You’ve got to learn something. Don’t you want to learn something?” Or 
did you just want to carry a guitar around to impress girls?” 

Jason Tubbs sat up, incredibly erect. A cat’s grin played on his lips, his 
face a handsome Joker’s face, scarred by acne. Flipping the guitar over on his 
skinny knees, he beat a neat tattoo, ““Noooooo, Mr. Evansssss. IIIIII don’t 

Evans turned from the window, glancing over his shoulder, his immaculate 
Van Dyke resting on the blue and white seersucker jacket. 

“THT date WWWWWOOOOOOOMMMMMMEEEEENNNNNN!” Tubbs 
screamed and then laughed hysterically. 


Leland Evans’ lips made a nasty little line as he adjusted the hand knotted 
bow-tie a little looser. Mopping his brow with a starched, white handkerchief, 
he sat down beside the boy. 

“Don’t you care about playing properly?” he asked quietly, while looking 
hard into Tubbs’ green mascara’d eyes. 

The punk boy’s head bobbed on its incredible long, skinny neck. He 
scanned the room with his lips pooched out, ‘“‘No. I don’t give a crap about 
this shit.” 

‘“We’ve been through this already, Mr. Tubbs. I thought we had an agree- 
ment. You would learn something. And I would teach something. Quite a bit 
of money has passed hands towards this exchange.” 

“Hey, man. My family was fucking GLAD to pack my ass off. Don’t kid 
yourself.” 

“Is that it Tubbs? You lack family love?” 

The punker’s conceited smile waned. He stared at the music instructor. 
“Naw, man. I wanted it this way. I wanna be just like this.” 

Evans leaned forward more, clasped his hands around his knees, and spoke 
directly into Tubbs’ face, ‘“‘So. Just what do you play while you’re not prac- 
ticing this ‘shit’?”’ 

The boy flipped the guitar back to playing position. Contorting his face to 
nearly a snarl, he began brutally flailing away at the strings. After a few mo- 
ments of this, Jason Tubbs closed his eyes and began scream/singing. The 
song lasted at least ten minutes. 

Cleaning his glasses with the handkerchief, Evans smiled. ““That is not 
mezzo forte either, Mr. Tubbs. Shall we try again?”’ 

Pale and shaking, the punker rasped, ““You gotta admit, I really know my 
fucking fortissimo. Right?” 

“Agreed. And I see you can also play with feeling. Perhaps we’ll skip the 
Bach and try some Robert Johnson. I believe you'll appreciate his composi- 
tions more. It’s all a matter of selection, you see.” 

‘“What’s Robert Johnson?” Tubbs asked suspiciously. 

‘*“A composer that Keith Richards greatly admires and emulates.” 

“The fucking Rolling Stones?” 

“Their forefather so to speak. And quite acceptable to my requirements. 

But please, some more of your fortissimo,’’ Evans said, as he walked back 
to the window. He watched robins as the pain song began again. 
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DREAMING IN A VACUUM 


Morning smells drifting through my half open window 
The summer sun shines in like a misplaced beacon 

On the edge of the world. 

[t could be a truly wonderful day 

If she let it be... 


So | eat a sandwich, wash it down with stale beer 
Leftover from last night’s foray - predawn encounters 
With silent midnight ghosts, now fading silhouettes 
Those memories graying with a few hours sleep. 


With my hangover trailing close behind. 

/ walk outside into a shimmering heat 

That glows coal red and sizzling blue. 

No breeze arrives to save me from the frying pan 

No ocean scent rescue, or the promise of a midday swim. 
And once again, you seem to have evaporated 

From my desperate, clutching grasp. 


A postman strolls by, heading for his sea blue truck 
So / check the mail, hope intoxicating, death defying 
Well, we got another Sears catalog 

A few assorted monthly magazines, and plenty of bills. 
No letters, no letters for me again 

So /’/l have to imagine visions of your compact 

Neat handwriting, curling and twisting gently 

Upon the perfumed page, your sweet thoughts 
Gracing every word (sealed with a kiss) 

Thinking of your luxurious hair spilling, tumbling 
Over your shoulder as you look up at me and smile. 
A breath of cool, autumn wind, your lips on mine 
Starlight points of firelight blinking at me as we Kiss. 
Why do you force me to be a dreamer in the void. 
We created new worlds when we were together 

The same worlds we destroy when we’re apart. 


Mike Shell 


Untitled 
Jim Flanagan 
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Connie Brackett 
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OUR TIME IS BRIEF | 


Almost dawn and | am 
on the road to you. 

A bleached moon | 
dips slowly westward. : 
In the opposite lane | 
a string of lights 

winds toward the city. 

Soon an eager sun 

will push down 

the rose horizon 

like a climbing child. 

And you, 
turning in your rose bed, 
will uncurl from sleep, 
your- dark copper eyes 
burnished with dreams 
you will sort like mail: 
this one savor, 
this one discard. 

The same moon 

will graze your window pane, 
linger a moment 

on the lip of the sill 

and slip away. 

| know 
how these hours will stutter, 
then tumble out 
like found speech. 

My time with you is brief. 
You know it. 
We both know it. 


Pam Orr 


No one could fathom Big Jim; neither the law nor the 
town’s citizenry. But everyone was curious about him. 

Here was a man who was fluent in four languages, who 
could dominate conversations on subjects as diverse as interna- 
tional trade, Aldous Huxley, and electromagnetism and, yet, 
Big Jim could normally be seen wandering about town with a 
week’s growth of beard, unkempt clothes, and the foul smell 
of an unwashed body that is typical of the down-and-outers 
who emerged from abandoned buildings, back alleys, and 
bridge supports each morning to prey on briefcase-carrying 
soft touches. Yes, Big Jim had taken up residence under a rail- 
road trestle and the first instinct one had was to draw away 
from him. But he never forced himself upon anyone and never 
panhandled. Yet he didn’t work and there was nothing to indi- 
cate he was into dealing drugs. How could the man survive? 
How could he come up with six bits or a crumpled bill when- 
ever the situation demanded it? 

Burke Walters, station manager for XLXF-TV recognized 
the possibilities for upping his standing in the forthcoming ra- 
tings sweep if he could unravel some of the mystery surround- 
ing this enigmatic derelict. So he assigned Grace Moten, his 
star reporter, to come up with background data around which 
a week-long documentary could be constructed. 

Grace had the credentials — she was a stunning brunette 
with deep blue eyes and clefted chin; none, definitely none, of 
the sand had shifted in her hour-glass figure. And she was a 
buoyant sort who could disarm the unapproachable and, above 
all else, she had the tenacity of a bulldog when a good story 
was in the offing. 

Aside from all that, however, there was an indefinable bond 
between Grace and Big Jim. She’d often wander down to his 
favorite platform — the park bench directly behind City Hall 
where, when he was so inclined, he’d hold forth on the listen- 
ers’ choice of subject with just one exception — himself! It was 
blue on blue as Grace and Big Jim found themselves staring in- 
to each others’ eyes for no apparent reason. 

Grace’s plan of attack was simple: Have an ally radio to her 
when Big Jim approached the park bench and then she'd high- 
tail it to the railroad trestle to conduct a search of his domain 
for whatever she could find. Ethical? Not hardly, but ethics 
sometimes take a back seat when a good story is on the line. 

She’d already laid the groundwork as on three successive 
evenings her 10 x 50 binoculars were trained under the trestle 
on Big Jim while he slowly unwrapped an oilskin pouch, re- 
vealing some glossy snapshots that were indistinguishable to 
her in the dusk. In his ritual he pored over the pictures, read 
what appeared to be a note or two, then carefully wiped the 
pictures on his flannel shirt-sleeve before replacing the con- 
tents in the pouch. He’d disappear from view for a time, then 
re-emerge empty-handed. He’d survey the landscape until as- 
sured the coast was clear and would then settle down for the 
night, wrapped in a frayed blanket. 


BIG 


Grace got her call on a dreary Tuesday morning. The rain 
had fallen for days and the earth was saturated to the extent 
that the muck sucked at her boots as she climbed the bank to 
the underside of the railroad trestle. She inched her way up 
the embankment, confident that Big Jim’s secrets were quite 
safe from prying eyes while quizzical as to how that ponderous 
man could navigate such a steep hill. 

A ledge had been hollowed out to provide “moving about” 
space and in the case of Big Jim that had to be quite commo- 
dious as he could easily ring the bell at 350 pounds. 

In the near corner were two wadded-up blankets, a coat, 
and various items of clothing. Grace studiously avoided touch- 
ing them and wondered within herself: “If these clothes are so 
badly contaminated, wouldn’t everything else also be? Can I 
really go through with this?” 

The question was quickly answered as her investigative 
blood coursed faster and. faster. Of course, she had to get to 
the bottom of this mystery. 

In the center of the opening was a portable grill, two worn 
pots, and some earthenware along with a small cache of canned 
and dried foodstuffs. Big Jim had a home here, no doubt 
about that. 

At the far side she saw an alcove and spotted a soft-drink 
carrying case perched atop a rock shelf. Aside from a well- 
worn Bible it was empty. But directly behind it she found a 
flattened grocery bag, inside of which was the oilskin pouch 
Big Jim had so lovingly handled. 

Could she intrude further into this man’s domain? The Pri- 
vacy Act was the farthest thing from her mind, but her sense- 
of-fairness-scales were weighing the pros and cons of invading 


the privacy of blue-eyed Big Jim. She had to go on, just had to! 


So she untied the lacing that secured the packet and a jumble 
of pictures and papers fell into her lap. The thing that first 
caught her eye was a note which began: “Dear Daddy.” 


Grace was hurting now. Just imagine Big Jim in a warm 
house somewhere cuddling an infant who one day would be 
writing “Dear Daddy” to him! Had he really bounced a little 
one on his knee and kissed her arm because of an “‘owie?” 

The letter was dated May 16, 1964 and she could faintly 
make out “‘MS 38821,” which she took to be a Mississippi zip 
code. Had zip codes been used that far back? Who cares at a 
time like this? The important thing is: Could this have been 
Big Jim’s last communication with family? 

“Dear Daddy, We will always love you even if we don’t see 
you any more. It hurts to know that you just dropped out of 
our lives.” 

No Girl Scout cookies to peddle at the office, no all-night 
slumber parties to chaperone, no anxious waiting for Mr. Won- 
derful to return his precious cargo to Daddy’s doorstep. Poor 
lonely man, Grace thought. 


W.W. Norberg 
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“Daddy, Mama won't tell us why you left and she doesn’t 
even mention your name. She and Little Jimmy (he’s 10 now) 
and I have gotten along pretty well. Mama quit drinking six 
years ago just after you left and a few weeks before Cynthia 
was born. Cynthia was put up for adoption and we haven’t 
heard from her since. Oh yes, we don’t use the name “Brown” 
anymore; Mama had it chagned to “Mason.” 

In her mind’s eye Grace could see Jimmy standing at the 
back gate like countless other little boys, with baseball glove 
in hand, only he didn’t have a Daddy to play ball with. And 
Cynthia — she’d never even seen her Daddy! Big Jim isn’t a 
cruel man, Grace mused, in fact he’s very gentle. It must have 
been mostly his wife’s doings that caused the estrangement. 
And what about the letter writer? She had to be at least 34 
years old now as she'd referred to “Little Jimmy,” indicating 
she was the older child. And her choice of words showed a 
good degree of maturity. Who was she? She seemed to be a 
caring person. 

The letter ended abruptly as the paper was torn off along 
the crease-line. Her face a sea of tears, Grace was now a mere 
pussy-cat reporter. She couldn’t go on delving into Big Jim’s 
life. It would be too painful for him if he were to learn his 
Inner Sanctum had been compromised; it was too painful for 
her as she empathized with him and this unknown Mississippi 
family. 

She carefully put the personal effects back as she had found 
them and turned to ease out into the daylight, only to find her 
way blocked by the form of Big Jim. She had been so en- 
grossed that this behemoth had trudged up the steep path to 
her very side without detection! 

There was no hatred in his deep-set eyes; his face was 
flushed and he panted heavily as he leaned against the trestle. 
He couldn’t speak although he seemed to want to. He reached 
out his right hand to touch her as if to ask for help, bu the arm 
fell limply. And his left arm, unable to support his bulk, gave 
way and he fell forward at Grace’s feet. 

With great effort he raised his head toward Grace and softly 
gasped: “I love th--,” and with voice trailing off, he collapsed. 
She tried unsuccessfully to find pulse, breath, any sign of life. 
And although she hated to leave this gentle giant, there was 
nothing else she could do so she dusted herself off and back- 
tracked to town to advise the authorities of the tragedy. And 
then she tearfully watched as the railroad’s mobile crane slow- 
ly hoisted Big Jim’s body to the track. 

The funeral was simple but impressive; Station XLXF-TV 
had underwritten the cost. Town council, law authorities, bus- 
inessmen, and a goodly portion of Winfield’s citizens were in 
attendance, all reacting to the positive way in which Big Jim 
had affected them for twenty-plus years. No one could recall 
such an outpouring in this Alabama town’s history. 

Burke Walters wanted Grace to wrap up her story. Even a 
two-parter at this time would be effective. This was not to be, 
however, as the court-appointed attorney found a hand-writ- 
ten note among Big Jim’s effects: “That blue-eyed little 
ginger-pot, Grace Moten, is to take possession of all my effects 


with the understanding that she contact Prissy and Jimmy and 
turn over to them the sealed envelope attached hereto.” Stapled 
to the note was a waterproof envelope which appeared to con- 
tain a wad of papers and an assortment of coins. 

Other papers revealed the names of “Priscilla” and “James” 
but there was no mention of the mother. 

When she saw the name “Amory,” Grace quickly recog- 
nized it, as she had lived in Aberdeen, county seat of Monroe 
County in Mississippi, and Amory was just a short distance 
away. 

Finding this family was not only an obligation for Grace, it 
was an obsession so she persuaded Mr. Walters to give her a 
month’s leave of absence. Winfield could do without its ace 
reporter for a time. 

Enroute to Amory, Grace stopped off in Aberdeen. Her 
parents had been killed in a highway tragedy some years earlier, 
but her Aunt Sat still lived there and she dearly loved to sit 
and reminisce. So Grace was greeted with open arms as she 
climbed the steps of the wide front porch. 

Over tea the two exchanged greetings and small talk. But 
when Grace explained her mission she noticed that Aunt Sat 
stiffened a bit. That’s weird, thought Grace, but she never let 
on to having noticed anything unusual — Aunt Sat often used 
to make much of nothing. 

“Aunt Sat,” asked Grace, “would you go to Amory with 
me tomorrow?” 

“ll have to think it over a bit,” came the reply. 

What with small talk and drop-in friends, the evening passed 
quickly and when Grace awoke at 9:00 in the morning she 
heard Aunt Sat at the telephone: “She wants to go to Amory; 
something about turning papers over to Prissy and Jimmy. Per- 
haps you ought to come over.” 

There was a long pause and then Aunt Sat said: “Well, all 
right, [ll see if we can be there by 1:15.” 

Grace leaped out of bed, got dressed, and brushing her long 
hair, walked non-chalantly into the parlor. 

“Good morning, Aunt Sat,” she said. 

Aunt Sat looked up and smilingly said: “Morning, Sweets, 
we have an appointment with Mr. Barstow. He’s our family 
lawyer — you remember him, don’t you?” 

“Of course I do,” answered Grace, “but what’s this all 
about? I have to be on my way.” 

“Perhaps you won’t have to go to Amory,” came the re- 
sponse, “‘let’s just see what Mr. Barstow has to say. We're to 
meet him at his office at 1:15. OK?” 

“Well, all right, but I don’t like all this mystery,” exclaimed 
Grace. 

Promptly at 1:15 Lawyer Barstow invited them to have a 
seat and he began: “Grace, we all know your Mama and Daddy 
were two of the finest parents and nicest people that ever 
called Winfield home and I hate to open old wounds but this 
business of Big Jim has thrown a twist into a lot of lives. Jim 
was one fine man, also. He owned “Jim’s Wayside House” just 
outside of Amory with his wife, Dulcie, and two kids, Priscilla 
and Jimmy. Dulcie was a tramp and that’s a fact. How she ever 
landed such a prize as Jim is a mystery. He was a man of infin- 
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ite patience but Dulcie was heavy into drinking and when she 
accused him of cheating on her and threatened to take her life, 
Jim’s, and that of their soon-to-be-born baby, Jim decided it 


_ was time to leave. Big Jim was a lot of things — a learned man 


with degrees from Millsaps College, from LSU, and from 
Georgia Tech; he was an honest man with a passion for helping 
others; but he was no cheater, no sirree! Perhaps his determi- 
nation to help the down-and-out is what put ideas into Dulcie’s 
head. He’d as quickly drop a five-spot into the hands of a 
chippie as he would a young couple down on their luck. He 
could have taught in the finest universities or have made some- 
thing of himself in the business world but he loved the plains 
of Mississippi so much he just wouldn’t leave them. And when 
the opportunity came to buy the “Wayside House” Jim 
jumped at the chance. I can still see that handcarved plaque 
over the big fireplace in the big sitting room at the inn: “Let 
me live in a house by the side of the road and be a FRIEND to 
man.’ That fit Big Jim to a T. 


“Well, anyway, Jim shocked Dulcie beyond belief when he 
up and left her and, particularly so, when he took the bankroll 
with him. He explained later to someone it was to prevent her 
from doing anything drastic and from wasting their 
earned savings. We never heard directly from him again 
although rumor had it he’d dropped out of society. And yet all 
the while, he funneled money through an intermediary to 
Prissy and Jimmy until they were of age. 

“Dulcie sobered up and that’s the best I can say for her. 
There was no way she could raise another young’n, so when 
the baby came along she put it up for adoption. That’s where 
Aunt Sat and I came in — we helped your Mama and Daddy 
adopt that baby. Need I say more?” 

Grace’s head dropped and she sobbed uncontrollably for a 
time, but just as quickly she recoved her composure, picked up 
the phone and fairly screamed into it: “Mr. Walters, Mr. 
Walters, have I got a story for you!” 


THE END OF FURLOUGH 


Her cheeks flush as she stokes 
the fire. Her forehead, shadowed 
by thin strands of hair, 
glistens with sweat. She strains 
to move a pot of rationed beans 
from the tiled hearth. Beside her 
a child screams, bangs 
a can on the floor. Seated on a rug, 
rolled and pushed against the wall, 
another child whimpers, a rag doll 
clutched to her breast. A stick 
of Juicy Fruit softens 
in one tight fist. 

Minutes before, 
he stood in the room, tall 
in his crisp uniform. He gave 
gum to his girls, a scarf 
to his wife, then turned abruptly 
and was gone. No one could touch 
the iron-hard knot in his chest. 
It held him the way his fingers freeze 
on the throttle of a lethal plane. 


Pam Orr 
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UNTITLED 


Petals drip into velvet blankets 
preserving the warmth of the earth. 
But the birds stay high in cool air - 
passing over 
the security of 
velvet petals. 


Laura Pritchard 


sve ISIS 


A wayward leaf 

Dancing on the breeze 
Stopping to rest 

Dropped to kiss my cheek 
and then continued 

its mad dance with the wind. 


Caro! Knight 


THE WINDOW 


He stood motionless before it. 
He designed it, wide, curving, 
Embracing the view she loved. 
They planned this house 

On top of the wooded hill. 


Wresting a bit of lawn from the woods 

They made a careful choice of trees. | 
Dogwoods offering a froth of white in Spring, | 
Rewarding red berry and leaf in the fall, 

And one small maple shimmering in lucent 
Yellow and crimson against the pines 

Presented their hearts as giant bouquets. 


Beyond the clearing, 

At the bottom of the valley, 
A white silo and barn 

With scarlet roofs 

Rose above the morning mists, 
Afloat on a sea of clouds. 


Far in the background 
Upward swept the hills, 
Rolled and interlocked 
In blue magnificence; 

In winter they would lie 
Stark, bare, and scarred. 


Together from this window 
They watched moon rise 

And sunsets of flaming glory. 
Together they saw the black sky 
Rush upon them, roaring 

Its flashing artillery. 


What could this window 
Mean to strangers? 

He turned, and shifted his hat 
To his other hand. 

His cane played a slow tattoo 
Across the empty house. 


Eloise D. Brock 


HALLOWEEN 


A cautious moon peeped through a cloud 
To see wicked witches take their flight 
On flying broomsticks through the crowd 
It was a cold, clammy, chilly night. 


Howling monsters young and old, 
Wailing black cats on a fence, 
Swirling bats are very bold 
Darting through the fog so dense! 


Floating white ghosts in the air 
Goblins hobbling up and down, 
Gnomes and elves are everywhere. 
Eerie sights throughout the town! 


Jack-o’-lanterns dimly lit. 
Spiders weaving webs of lace. 
Croaking frogs on logs do sit. 
Crickets chirping everywhere! 


Vampires sucking human blood, 
Bent hunchback of Notre Dame, 
Snarling werewolves hunting food, 
Frankenstein of world-wide fame! 


Slivering snakes writhe on the ground, 
Slimy snails both here and there, 
Screeching owls make a deathly sound, 
Beetles, bugs are everywhere! 


Children screaming ‘Trick or Treat” 
Places they have never been. 
Candies, popcorn, fruit to eat. 

All because it’s Halloween! 


Evelyn T. Davis 


LOVE 


Love is a rose 

Red, radiant, regal; 
And | would suppose 
As near to rapture 


As the eagle 
Is to God. 


Lynn Davis 


WOUNDED RAPTOR 


Leather thong on barbarous claw 
Tethers him to the perch. 
Body motionless, fierce eyes watch me. 
Silently we stare 
No cool, sweet rush of air 
No blazing savagery of dive, 
His mate’s plaintive cry 
Far skies calling, calling. . . 
He drops to the ground. 
Belly down, shattered wing outspread, 
Soundlessly he beats the earth. 


Eloise D. Brock 
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Those guys are always sitting out there when I thunder by. Their old bony 
arms flail the air as I punch third gear coming out of the hairpin turn. Their 
mouths go up and down in horrified grins as I lean the bike over. I kick sand 
on their mail boxes. They love it. 

On truly spectacular runs they come out of their lawn chairs cheering, 
clapping, begging for more. “COME BACK! COME BACK!” And so, at the 
last moment—I reach across the fuel tank into the bag and spear-chuck two 
evening papers into the air, never watching to see where the news goes. I’m 
alive, you see. 

One evening just as I entered the big curve at full throttle, a bright, red 
fox ran across in front of me and my bike. The thrill of speed lost itself in 
the wild struggle of machine and gravel as I maneuvered to spare this lovely 
bit of wildlife. Alas—the bike and J leaned too far, too long. We were sliding 
into the mailboxes, over the ditch and onto the grass. 

The bike and I rested where the evening news should have landed. The 
two lawn chairs were empty. No old fellows quaked or quivered above me. 
Only the chairs applauded my mishap. My marvelous machine pinned and 
crushed me. 

Newspapers were strewn all over the road and ditch. We had left a hand- 
some gash in the dirt and lawn. I tried to wiggle out from under my japanese 
beast. Someone spoke, one of the old guys. He was even more ancient than I 
could have imagined. He was very calm, saying, ‘““You just missed Harry!” 

I swivelled around under my bike, but there were only the two of us. I 
looked towards the house where I had always assumed the old fellows came 
from. No Harry. 

“Where is he?”’ I asked, realizing at once that I was panting for breath. “‘Is 
he out here?” Did I almost hit you guys? Did you see that fox?” 

“What fox?” 

“A fox crossed the road .. . I missed it, but...” 

**Ain’t no fox here, girl.”’ 

“Yeah, a red fox ... It crossed the road...” 

“Nope! You didn’t see no red fox, girl,” he tapped my helmet. ‘‘Nary fox 
inithercity 

Bracing with my elbows, I tried to slide out from under the bike. Parts of 
it seemed to be stuck to my body. I couldn’t see or get to what had hold of 
me. 

‘“‘Won’t need more than one paper anymore, girl.” 

I looked at him. He was so pale, so bony. His eyes were sunk so far back 
in there. Hes lower jaw twitched, causing his false teeth to try to escape con- 
stantly. He was so spacey, his eyes bouncing back and forth. He was out 
there: 

The old man was much too frail to help move the bike off of me. I paused 
in my struggle to be free. Flattening out on the ground, I told him, “‘Go get 
help, old fella.”’ 

“Can’t. Everybody’s gone with Harry.” 

Hell, I can’t get out of this...” 

“Nope, you can’t. No one can.” 

I looked up at him standing there shaking and clattering. ‘‘Use a phone. 
Call somebody. Please!” 

“You're a mess. Yeap! A real mess. Harry always said one day you’d miss 
it and come right up this yard. A snortin’ and a poppin’. And kill us dead in 
our chairs ... Yeap! And you did try, too!” 

I felt the good earth beneath me. I saw the blue sky above. My bike laid 
over my body like a dead lover. I tried so hard to push it off of me. The mo- 


torcycle sank into my body like some monster mold trying to make me over 
in its image. 


“Please go call the cops... Or an ambulance. Go use the phone!” 

“No phone here,” he threw his bony, old arms up as he sank down into 
one of the lawn chairs. 

His clothes were old and baggy. A belt held up pants twice his size: His 
face twitched and snarled as he lit a Pall Mall. 

“Want one, girl?” he got up shakily and tottered over to my side. 

| Whereis) Harry? 

“Harry’s a Republican, you know,” he leaned over my head, quivering and 
wheezing. His teeth seemed to go in and out on little springs. He had to 
clench his jaw to keep them from flying away. 

“When will he be back?” I closed my eyes from the sight of this old shell— 
but the stench of sixty years of Pall Malls and no toothpaste crushed my sen- 
ses. He tried to put the cigarette in my mouth. I blocked his attempt, ‘‘I 
don’t smoke.” 

“Too late for smoking, anyhow,” he snorted as he drew back his gift. His 
voice whined and grated, “Harry won’t be back ‘til very late. He’s gone to a 
reception downtown.”’ 

“Is Harry as old as you are?” 

“No. He’s much younger,” the old man coughed into my face. I turned 
my head. I could imagine millions of tiny TB germs in the air. They settled 
all over my face. Once more, I tried to kick-dig out with my legs—No Re- 
sponse! What a thrill! No response from my legs. 


His old, twittering hands started touching my helmet and my neck. They 
were cold and thorny and horrible. Together, we removed my helmet; it 
rolled down into the ditch. 

‘Tore up Harry’s yard, girl. Foolish thing. Look at that track a going there. 
Tore up all those mail boxes. Harry just bought a new one. Crazy girl. Goin’ 
too fast. Show-off!”’ 

“T wasn’t really speeding...’ 

“You always speed.” 

eel Neneawias dire dito Xe. 

SNOMOX fit lat 

“A real, red fox ran out in the curb.. 

“You're high on something.” 

“Who lives here?”’ 

“Just Harry now.” 

“And you don’t have a phone...” 

ENope. 

““Harry’s got a phone?” 

BOUrCEDUL L calf use it; 

“Why?” 

“T can’t use anything, anymore.” 

“What do you mean? Just dialO...” 

“Fingers don’t work.” 

“T looked up at him sucking on his Pall Mall. I remembered the TB parti- 
cles on my face and shuddered. The sky was getting darker. My strength was 
oozing out. 

“Why won’t your fingers work? You’re holding a smoke.”’ 

“Tt ain’t real,’ he clicked his lighter. Touching my coat, he added, ‘“‘And 
you ain’t real no more, neither.” 

The protest I started to give him died on my lips as I realized that there 
was no pain, no response in my body. My head began to spin, ‘“‘What kind of 
reception did Harry go to, old fella?” 

“Funeral,” he rasped. ‘““My funeral.” 

“You're not real?” my breath did not make little clouds in the dark mist. 

“And you ain’t neither,” he clattered. 

I watched a shooting star streak across the sky. A dog barked out in the 
woods. Or maybe it was a fox, a real fox. 
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THE CONCEPT OF CREATIVITY 


On an average February day 

When the clouds scattered white and the sun took his place 
The warmth of the moment came as a welcome friend 
Filling my mind with all manner of ideas 

So | sat at my desk to write 

Considering the question now before me 

Asked in a class on an average February day 

We were challenged to consider a familiar concept 

And to examine what Creativity is like 

Is he someone well-known or just a stranger? 

Do we consider him as personal or vague as an unfamiliar term? 
Examining myself on paper | came to find 

He is real yet not quite real as you and | 

(You can see him or you can’t but he’s there) 

Created in the mind of God who delights to be so 

He walks the paths of Earth for a soul beginning to yearn 
Waiting to color a boringly black and white existence 

When a person tired of status quo seeks to express himself 
In ways that cause others to also seek his gift 

But my friend please do consider 

That like the God who created him he seeks not his own 
Therefore the true test of his gift is this — 

When a person who has become creative exercises that right 
The result of his labors will always bless others more 

So as | read these words in class on an average February day 
| hope all of you become color in this black and white world 
Or suffer the consequences of those who didn’t 

And who will never be able to discuss all we talked about 
On an average February day. 


Billy L. Schneider 
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Willa Justice 


Tim slid his slender body into the 1980 Cadillac and felt, 
with mixed emotions, the easy comfort of its velvet seats. He 
remembered ruefully that when his mother’s doctor had told 
her that she should stop driving because of her heart, she had 
bought the Cadillac. For the last five years of her life she had 
gone back and forth to their beach house, plus all over the 
South visiting relatives, to say nothing of her daily trips around 
the small town to call on the many friends and family mem- 
bers there. Tim took one last look at the house where he had 
spent most of his boyhood. It had been built when he was ten 
and his two older brothers were in their early twenties. It had 
been his parents’ dream house come true, and though the older 
brother Jack and his wife Susan had sold their house and moved 
in with his ailing father. Tim never spent another night in the 
house, for while his father welcomed Tim and Bob’s visits, it 
was Clear that Jack and Susan did not from their frequent ref- 
erences to his “‘sinful life.” 

Turning on the quiet motor of the tan and maroon Cadillac, 
Tim waved to Bob to go ahead of him in their blue Toyota, 
and pulled out of the long, winding driveway without looking 
back. He glanced briefly toward his other brother Jim’s house 
that adjoimed the property. He put out of his mind his ques- 
tions of why Jim had been so silent during his brief stay for his 
father’s funeral. He did not really want to face what Jim’s reti- 
cence to be involved felt like to him. 

Moving more slowly by the small house that had been his 
home with Mary, Tim thought of his two children and his 
ex-wife with pride. They had been a credit to him at the fun- 
eral gatherings. Peter and Laura were well-dressed and well- 
behaved. They had all given him the support he had needed. 
In a conversation with Mary afterwards about the children, she 
had said, “You’ve given them something money can’t buy — 
that’s class.” Although her new husband held Tim in low re- 
gard, Mary maintained as close contact with him as she could. 
They conferred frequently over the telephone about the child- 
dren whom Tim continued to support. Her early bitterness at 
his leaving was gone, and Tim was grateful for Mary’s confi- 
dence in him. Her only stipulation was that the children could 
only visit together at Tim and Bob’s house. Thinking ahead, 
Tim made tentative plans for a summer visit from them. He 
did not want to return here anytime soon. 

Numbness took over his senses as Tim put the large car into 
cruise control and settled back for the ten hour drive ahead of 
him before he would reach his cousin Margaret’s house to spend 
the night. He didn’t really want to think about the swift pas- 
sage of the last two days. The call had come at dawn on Sun- 
day from Jim, ““Daddy’s gone.” The funeral was set for the 
next afternoon, no wake, no time for him to participate in the 
planning, barely time to get there. It all seemed like a series of 
quick flashes in a bad dream. The first word he had had at his 
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aunt’s home where he and Bob had arrived in the early morn- 
ing hours had come from Susan. In her sugar-coated, most soli- 
citously false voice she had offered to go with him to the fu- 
neral home. He declined her offer. Then im the next sentence, 
she had announced that, “The family had decided that Bob 
was not to participate in any way.” He had asked to speak to 
Jack who had curtly reinforced what she said. Tim asked, “Did 
Jim agree to this also?” and was told, “‘ Yes, he had.” He never 
asked Jim; he didn’t really want to know. 

Keeping his eye on the Toyota in front of him, Tim thought 
philosophically about his brothers who had always been more 
like uncles to him because of the age difference. He told him- 
self that he felt pity for them. All they had gotten out of the 
Will that Jack and Susan had manipulated his father to sign 
two months ago was material things; the homeplace to Jack, 
the beach house to Jim. He had wonderful memories of a child- 
hood spent mostly with his parents when they had real shar- 
ing times at these two places. They could not take that from 
him. Tim flinched as he recalled the reading of the will by his 
father’s brother at his office the night before. Stunned was the 
only way to describe the way he had felt. He had known that 
Jack and Susan did not approve of his life style, but he had 
not thought that they would go that far. He had been com- 
pletely taken aback by Jack’s sanctimonious statement that “I 
considered it my Christian duty to keep Bob out of our 
homes.” He had been unable to respond; his shock had been 
too great. As almost an afterthought, he remembered someone 
saying, “Let’s give Tim the Cadillac.” 

Tim was glad to see the Toyota signal a turn off the high- 
way into a diner. He missed Bob at his side and his presence 
would give him comfort. He pushed thoughts of his brothers 
out of his mind as he stopped the Cadillac and joined Bob in- 
side. They didn’t talk much, but when Tim felt like it, Bob lis- 
tened. After four years together their relationship was still a 
miracle to Tim. He felt safe and secure with Bob. Tensions 
went out of his mind and body as they talked and ate. He felt 
relaxed and ready to push on to Margaret’s by bedtime. 

Before leaving the restaurant, they found a pay phone and 
Tim called Margaret. “We're on our way,” he said brightly, 
“Should be there by ten; don’t fix anything; we've just had 
supper.” Margaret’s voice was warm and welcoming, “Get here 
as soon as you can, but be careful.” Tim continued to think of 
this cousin who had been so close to his mother*as he headed 
down the highway again. He had been the ringbearer in Marga- 
ret’s wedding forty years ago, and did not remember a time 
when their visits to each other’s homes had not been a part of 
his life. In spite of the distance between them, his mother ha 
maintained close ties with Margaret in all her ups and downs. 
He had known no other manner of responding to Margaret ex- 
cept one of closeness. Margaret in turn had valued him as a 
person. She had accepted his decision with understanding 
when he had chosen a life with Bob over the conflicting feel- 
ings and frequent hives that had been a part of his married life. 


Here his mother and Margaret differed but it did not seem to 
affect their relationship. He knew that his mother had never 
forgiven him for leaving her grandchildren and upsetting the 
family structure. Like a lioness she had protected all of her 
widespread family in every way she could, and had counted on 
keeping her cubs close by. His disruption of an orderly family 
existence had been too much for her to accept. Somehow 
Margaret had been able to understand this and comfort her, 
without agreeing with her position on Tim’s having a right to 
choose a life of his own. Gratefully, he looked forward to the 
reception he knew he would always get at Margaret’s house. 

The last hours on the interstate droned by with Tim feeling 
almost relaxed on the soft cushions of the heavy car that 
seemed to float beneath him. He drew real pleasure from driv- 
ing this magnificent machine. It was like a new toy to him; he 
told himself that this car would be nice to have for the trips 
that he and Bob took together. He thought of the Horticulture 
Conference he and Bob would be attending in Washington this 
summer. His mind rested as he concentrated on plans for their 
summer garden and the plants they would take. Then there 
was the house that they were building with the help of the 
neighbors; this would take up a lot of time. Nothing has really 
changed except his father was no longer alive, he told himself. 
He had loved his father and would miss him, but, he mused, 
life for him would go on very much as before. 

Before reaching Margaret’s house, he signaled a stop at a 
nearby 7/11 Store and pulled in for cookies and ice cream. It 
was not his way to go anywhere empty handed. As soon as 
they rang the doorbell, Margeret was there. With a hug for 
each, she pulled them in out of the cold. “How are you?” she 
asked, and Tim felt her looking closely into his eyes. 

“We're just a little tired, that’s all,” he answered and made 
his way to the kitchen. Soon the kettle was boiling, and they 
sat around the kitchen table sharing the ice cream Tim had 
scooped up and the coffee Bob had poured. 

“Why are you going back so soon?” Margaret asked. 

“There was nothing to stay for,” Tim said with his eyes 
down. 

“Well tell me all about it,” Margaret invited attentively. 

“They had an open casket; Daddy looked real good consid- 
ering how long he had been sick,” Tim began. Then it all 
spilled out: Susan’s empty solicitousness, Jack’s coldness, 
Jim’s lack of involvement, Mary’s support, the reading of the 
will, and his departure this morning from the homeplace where 
he had gone only to get the keys to the Cadillac. Tim told of 
Susan’s offer at that time to have a prayer with him. He had 
looked her straight in the eyes and said firmly, “This is our last 
conversation; I’m through with you.” Suddenly Tim laughed; 
the tension was broken. 

“At least,” Margaret grinned, “you won’t have to pay them 
to take care of your father any more.”’ 

“No,” Tim smiled, ‘‘and they won’t have him paying all the 
bills either.” They joked about how Jack and Susan were going 
to make the payments on their condominium at PTL’s Heri- 
tage Village. Tim continued talking about who all was at the 
funeral that she knew. He could tell Margaret was tired after 
working all day, but he needed to share this with her. Bob lis- 
tened too, and smiled with Tim as he got to the part about one 
of his father’s sisters and her husband coming to get Bob and 
taking him with them to the funeral and cemetery. 

‘Well, good for them,” Margaret cried. 

Finally, giving in to the tiredness they all felt, everyone pre- 
pared for bed. As they said goodnight, Tim suggested they go 
out to breakfast in time for Margaret to get to work. He went 
to sleep thinking of her smiling eyes. 


Margaret got up first and was in the kitchen having juice 
and coffee when Bob joined her. They talked quietly while 
Bob helped himself. “I’m so thankful for you,” he said softly, 
“Youre all he has left.” 

“T wish there was something I could do,” Margaret mur- 
mered. 

“You already have,” Bob responded with a smile, “He slept 
good last night.” 

When Tim got up he gave them both a good morning hug. 
Definitely he felt better. They all got ready and Margaret led 
them to a nearby restaurant. Breakfast was a less intense time 
of sharing than the night before. They talked of summer and 
their plans. Tim wanted to make sure Margaret was coming to 
see them when the garden would be at its prettiest, and he 
would be out of school. He kissed Margaret goodbye with a 
promise to keep in touch. Bob held her close and his eyes said 
thanks. Tim insisted on paying for the breakfast; he didn’t 
know how else to thank her for the love she had shown him. 

Settled in the Cadillac for the last five hours of his trip to 
their rural community, Tim concentrated his mind on the fu- 
ture. He told himself he was ready to pick up his life where he 
left off three days ago. There were lesson plans to prepare, a 
church supper to cook for later in the week, plus preparing for 
his Sunday School Class of older women. Then there was al- 
ways the work on the house and yard. He was heading home, 
his own territory; that felt good. The miles between him and 
his brothers helped to distance them from his thoughts. 

For several days after his return Tim went through the mo- 
tions of the daily routine of teaching and coming home to 
work on the house or yard. But he felt restless and depleted 
at the same time. And he did not sleep well no matter how 
tired he was. His thoughts kept going back to his brothers and 
the will that had denied him his birthright. He could not feel 
right about the treatment he had received at the hands of his 
brothers. A feeling persisted that he did not deserve to be 
treated as a second class person because of his life style, and 
even more because of his place as the youngest son in the fami- 
ly. Slowly, he felt a deep-seated rebellion beginning to im- 
merge. He realized painfully that he no longer had his father’s 
protection. Watever action was taken, he would have to take it. 
But his energy was lessened by grief and hurt. Confrontation 
seemed an insurmountable hurdle. 

On the fourth day he had a call from Margaret. He con- 
fessed to her only that he was not sleeping well. He did not 
know how to put his feelings of rejection into words. “I’ve 
written to Jim and Jack,” she said, “I hope you don’t mind. | 
have been so angry; I just had to say something to them.” A 
copy of the letter would be coming to him. Tim thanked her 
and it reinforced his feeling that what had happened was 
wrong, and action was his next step. But he was not ready to 
make a decision. Bob listened patiently and waited for Tim to 
reach a conclusion on his own about what he needed to do. All 
he could do was give him support; it was his own problem to 
work out. 

The next day, Tim received a copy of Margaret's letter to 
Jim and Jack. His eyes moistened as he read in black and white 
her clear appeal to his brothers to choose to take some action 
that only they could do. She wrote, now it is up to you 
whether or not you choose to do the right thing by Tim. At 
the least this should be a cash settlement for the partial value 
of the property you received. He'll make it, with or without 
your help, he’ll make it. But an act of generosity prompted by 
love would restore to him more than a deserved share of his 
father’s estate, but also his brother’s caring. 

When Tim got home from school the following day, he 
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called Mary at the office where she worked. He told her, “I’m 
thinking about contesting Daddy’s will.” 

She came back with, “What have you got to lose?” 

They talked about choices of a lawyer there who wouldn't 
mind handling the case under the circumstances. Next he 
called his brother Jim. He didn’t know what to expect, but he 
wanted some contact with him before taking this step. Jim’s 
quick reply, “Do what you have to do, but leave me out of it,” 
gave him little support, but at least he knew what to expect. 
Then he called a young lawyer whom he knew had no ties 
with the family, and talked with him for an hour. It felt good 
to be taking some action at last. The next day he sent him a 
copy of the will along with some proposals for the lawyer to 
consider. That night he slept well. 


After several telephone conferences with the lawyer in the 
next week, he felt ready to put in writing a letter to his broth- 
ers’ lawyer stating the conditions under which he would accept 
the will. In addition to acquiring certain pieces of his parents’ 
furnishings, he asked for fifteen thousand dollars from each of 
them. If they refused these conditions, he would go to court 
and demand one third of the estate. He looked at the letter 
and suddenly his narrow shoulders squared. He felt a sense of 
manhood that was his alone. Knowing that he would never be 
intimidated by his brothers again, he felt the power of his deci- 
sion to stand up for himself. 

Next, Tim wrote to Margaret, enclosing a copy of the letter 
to his brothers’ lawyer. “‘If Jack calls,” he wrote, “I’m going 
to tell him that God wants me to have nothing but the best— 
gold faucets for my bathroom!” 
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Under The Covers 


Connie Brackett 


Illuminations 


David Inman 


Shadows 


Nisha Drinkard 
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THE SUBCONSCIOUS ROOM 


In the depths of my subconscious there lies a room. 
The room is dark and illumination comes from wood burning 
in the fireplace. Heavy, dark curtains are drawn over the 
windows. The room is decorated in a victorian style. A 
stained glass lamp sits on a dark, mahogany table. I 
turn the lamp on. With the light I see two bookshelves, 
one each on two walls of the room. Each book is a part 
of me. On the table next to the lamp there lies a few 
books. Each one opened and stacked on the table. But there 
is one turned upside down with a broken back. The 
leather binding is cracked and stained, with hanging 
strings from the inside of the binding. The book is 
titled Depression. | look at the other books on the 
shelves. There are many but I have not ventured into them. 
Each time I come into this room | think and dream of 
reading some of these books on the shelves. Confidence, 
Discipline, and Making Friends were some I thought about. 
But somehow the books on the table would call me back to 
them. The book of Depression would summon me, if none 
of the others could. I am subservient to them, never 
denying their pleasures when they asked me to perform. 

I would leave the bookshelves, never carrying a new 
book. I would sit down in a winged-back chair and pick 
up the tattered book, which felt as if it would fall apart 
in my hands and return to dust. But the book never did and 
I kept reading the same book, Depression, in the chair. 
I glance at the others on the shelves. They are collecting 
dust, it is piling on the books. Causing problems for my 
allergies. But I never clean the books or open the curtains. 
Life passes slowly. Reading the same book which is only 
a small part of me. I keep thinking of finishing the 
book but I always find another page in this book with no ending. 


Nisha Drinkard 
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Pets Lower Blood Pressure: 
So They Say! 


Joyce Agan 


Pets lower blood pressure - so say the articles I’ve been reading lately. In- 
teresting concept. But we had a dog that sent my blood pressure right off the 
scale. 

After my toy poodle died, my husband wanted a ‘‘man’s dog.” I vehe- 
mently vetoed the suggestion .. . almost daily! 

One Saturday morning he and our daughter went to look at a ‘‘canoe”’ ad- 
vertised in the local newspaper. “Families that play together stay together,”’ 
I was told. 

Ahhh me, togetherness. 

When they returned home, some four hours later, I threatened to leave 
home. The “‘canoe”’ eyed me from the foyer; a knobby knee’d , parti-colored 
Great Dane. His tail looked like it had been slammed in the car door; his 
mouth appeared to be the entrance to Mammoth Cave; his backbone resem- 
bled a camel’s .. . in reverse. 

The lummox had to be carried up the stairs to meet me, his new frantic, 
furious and frustrated mistress. 

After my initial shock of seeing the “canoe,” I had to admit, he was kinda 
cute ... in a large sort of way. I suggested we name him K.O. at our family 
name-the-dog gathering. 

I found the name was appropriate. He could knock out anything that got 
in the path of his never motionless tail - bric-a-brac, plants, full cups of cof- 
lecuear 

Feeding him was like trying to fill up a bathtub without a stopper. He was 
partial to people food - like sliced pepperoni left on the kitchen counter. All. 
the time I was eating my pizza I contemplated what I hoped would be a firey 
case of canine indigestion. 

Several mornings later with children bundled and off to school, I returned 
to clear the kitchen table. K.O. had beat me to it. The bowl of freshly 
stewed prunes lay on its side, sugary juice dripping down the table leg onto 
the floor; there wasn’t a prune - or pit - to be found. But, there was a satis- 
fied look in K.O.’s big brown eyes as he gave my hand a syrupy lap of his 
tongue. 

‘“That’s it,” said, then stomped over to the telephone to call my husband. 
“Now will you tell me what I’m supposed to do with a dog that ate a whole 
bowl of prunes,” I bellowed. 

He calmly replied, ‘“‘tie him ouside.” 

K.O. needed a dog house the size of a tool shed. My husband built him a 
“luxury” unit with clapboard siding, full insulation and an asphalt roof. A 
metal cable ran between two trees - his run. 


On several occasions he got loose and our phone rang more than the local 
bookies just before race time. There was a leash law in our area, which few 
adhered to but, let me tell you when our 150 pounds of dog got loose and 
wanted to play with the neighborhood children, their parents became very 
leash conscious. 

During one of K.O.’s expeditions I found him a block away from home. 
Everytime I’d get close to him he’d take off faster than a galloping horse. 
I chased in fast pursuit . . . well, maybe not too fast ... huffing and puffing 
and thinking four letter words. I finally caught him - after he ran head-first 
into the side of a parked car ( I never said he was smart.) He backed away, 
shook his head and meekly let me leash him. K.O. was fine, but the car was 
dented. 

When K.O. was full grown, my husband taught him to stand upright on his 
hind legs and put his paws on his outstretched arm; six feet of dog is impres- 
sive to most of us who are of normal stature. It was impressive . . . especially 
the day my typewriter repair man came. 

It was a snowy day. I helped the gentleman out of his wool coat and felt 
hat then motioned him to follow me up the half-dozen steps to the entrance 
closet. After stowing his damp garments in the closet, I turned. To my em- 
barrassed dismay, I found the large, chunky man, wide-eyed and shrouded in 
a deathly silence. They say “beauty is in the eye of the beholder.’ Don’t you 
believe it - it can be beastly. K.O.’s “‘wrap-around”’ love (two huge paws were 
planted solidly, one on each of his shoulders) was obviously awesome to my 
guest. 

The only good that came from that episode was the man didn’t pass out 
and fall down the stairs. 

After the gentleman left, my instinct was to again scorch the telephone 
lines with my tirade of why 125 pounds of woman should not be responsible 
for 150 pounds of dog... but my husband was out of town. 

K.O. is no longer with us. In retrospect, I now realize the love and devo- 
tion K.O. brought into our lives and the hysterical laughter he caused with 
his antics was certainly compensation for the moments of frustration. And I 
would like you to know that my blood pressure remains normal. Of course, 
we have another dog - an apricot poodle that gives wrap-around-the-knee 
type love. But that’s another story. 
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Squatting by a fire, Indians 
prepare to hunt the sky bear. 
They send: 


Robin, warpaint on his breast, 
armed with hickory bow 
and arrows swift 
as flint sparks, 
Chickadee, in black headdress, 
carrying a cooking pot 
for the kill, and 
Moosebird, amound of gathered wood 
slung over his shaggy shoulder. 


party climbs 


hunting the 
The handle. 
Robin’s arrow finds the 


Wounded, she limps ove he ds Au 
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ing the autumn leave§; 


UNTITLED 


Bloody Sunday 

Bloody monday 

Bloody week, bloody year 
almost over 


almost gone 


by Laura Pritchard 


Nicole In London 


Nisha Drinkard 


FOLLOW ME 


Try not to think 
of the time 

we went for a walk 
and | swore 

| knew the way 
and we got lost. 


Don’t think about 
you saying the road 
was over there 

but | said no 

and it was. 


Don't let the times 

You wanted to turn left 
But | insisted on the right 
Come into your mind. 


Because you know 
how much | love you 
and | would 

follow you anywhere 
| wanted to go. 


Carol Knight 
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